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NATURAL HISTORY MISCELLANY. 



sis), are doubtful species. From Wright's collection he described Q. 
pungens, hastata and grisea, already published by Torrey, the two former 
as Q. Emoryi (in Emory's Report) the latter as Q. oblongifolia in Sit- 
greaves' Zuni Expedition. Other species of Torrey had been already 
named, when he published them : Q. crastipocula (in Williamson's Report) 
is chrysolepis Liebm., described in "Plantse Hartwegianse ;" Q. tinctoria 
var. Californica (in Whipple's Report) is Sonomensis Bth. ; longiglanda in 
" Frem. Geogr. Mem. of Cal.," is lobata Nee; echinacea (in Whipple's 
Rep.) is densiflora, oxyadenia (in Sitgreaves' Report) is agrifolia Nee. 
In "Mexican Boundary Survey" (1858), is a new species described as Q. 
acutidens from California, omitted by De Candolle ; another, obtusifolia, 
falls under undulata Torr., as a variety ; another variety is there mentioned, 
Q. coccinea var. microcarpa. Kellogg published in the "Proceedings of 
the California Academy of Sciences," vol. i, some new species, which are 
not new: Q. fulvescens is chrysolepis Lbm. ; acutiglandis is agrifolia Nee; 
Ransomi is lobata Nee. His Q. Morchus (Proc. Cal. Acad. Sci. ii) is 
doubtful. Newberry proposed what Torrey took for a variety of tinctoria 
(i. e. coccinea), as a new species, Q. Kelloggii, which falls under Sono- 
mensis Benth. Curtis, 1849, proposed a new eastern species, Q. Georgiana. 
Shuttleworth's Q. Floridana is the var. p. Floridana of Q. stellata ac- 
cording to De Candolle, perhaps Chapman's var. parvifolia? Endlicher in 
" Genera Plantarum," Suppl. iv, 2, 1847, enumerates one hundred and 
ninety-seven described oaks, of which one hundred and one are American. 
— Eked. Brendel, Peoria, III. ( To be concluded.) 



ZOOLOGY. 

Spike Horns. — The article in the December number of the Natura- 
list seems to me to be the result of careless observation. The ' Common 
Deer," Cervus Virginianus, ' begins growing his first pair of horns when 

about one year old ; these horns are 
Fig. 67. 

from four to nine inches long and 

sometimes one of them will have 
a single branch of an inch or two 
long; these horns are shed when 
the animal is about two years old 
(Fig. 67). At this age I have seen 
deer that had attained their full 
growth in height, and to an ordin- 
ary observer would be thought old 
animals. 

The number of persons hunting 
in the Adirondacks increases very 
rapidly, and every hunter is bent on procuring a fine pair of horns as a tro- 
phy, and as it takes at least six or eight years for a buck to grow a fine 
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pair of antlers, you can see that the chances for a deer to attain a full de- 
velopment is growing more unfavorable every year. The reason why spike 
horns seem to be more numerous than formerly, is that there are more 
hunters and fewer old deer. If any one can show me a spike horn of a 
deer that is three or more years old, that is not the result of accident, I 
would like to get it. 

The same difficulty exists with the moose and carraboo. It is now 
almost impossible to procure a large and well developed pair of moose 
or carraboo horns, while some years ago they were plenty. — W. J. Hays. 

Adirondack's Reply. — In replying to the criticism of Mr. Hays, I can, 
unless I can take time to collect testimony, only reiterate my former 
statements, that I shot on Louis Lake a buck with spike-horns, which 
was not a yearling, nor a two years old, nor a three years old even, but a 
large buck, of full age and size; and that I afterwards shot on Cedar 
Lakes a buck with spike-horns, which was pronounced to be a "three 
year old." I will add that I have conversed on the subject of " spike- 
horn bucks" with a number of hunters and guides, some born in the 
Adirondacks, others who have lived there many years, and that the tes- 
timony of all agreed that spike-horn bucks are of all ages and sizes, and 
that they are slowly increasing in the southern part of the Adirondack 
region. 

When I shot the large buck on Louis Lake, Silas Call, then a noted and 
most intelligent guide, now keeper of the inn at Nortliville, was with me. 
He will undoubtedly remember the facts and testify to them if called upon. 
AVhen I shot the smaller spike-horn. William S. Robinson. Esq., of Mai- 
den, Mass., stood by my side. Hon. F. W. Bird, of Walpole, was of the 
party, and saw the deer at the shanty. I do not know that either of these 
gentlemen has ever given attention to the subject of spike-horn bucks ; 
but Mr. Bird has hunted a good many years in the southern Adirondacks, 
and I think must know something about them. [I beg pardon of these 
gentlemen for using their names without their consent, but, living at a 
place reached only by infrequent mails, I have no time to procure it.] 
David Sturges, the keeper of the inn at Lake Pleasant, born there, and 
one of the best and most successful guides and hunters of the Adiron- 
dacks, could give valuable testimony on the question. He has been upon 
the lookout all through the past autumn and early winter, for the head of 
a large spike-horn buck for you, but has not succeeded in procuring one. 
Bucks have now lost their horns, and a head cannot be procured unless 
with horns " in the velvet," before next September. I hope then Mr. 
Sturgis will be more successful. But spike-horn bucks, of full age and 
size, are not yet common, and a young one will not answer your purpose. 

Of the figures of "spike-horns " (Fig. 67) by Mr. Hays, neither resembles 
very closely the true spike-horn. I have the pair from the young spike- 
horn buck shot by me, and will send them to you whenever I go to a place 
reached by the express. I will send with them the antlers of a common 
" two year old " buck. You will at once see the difference. You will see 
too, what was the fact, that the spike-horns came from the larger deer. 
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The distance between the horns shows this. The spike-horns are about 
half an inch farther apart than the others, showing the spike-horn buck 
to have been probably a year older than the other. The hair on the skull 
of the spike-horn buck is shorter than that on the other ; the spike-horn 
was shot just as deer were attaining the "blue coat;" the other was shot 
a month or six weeks later. This is the reason of the difference. 

Notwithstanding what Mr. Hays says, I never saw a yearling buck 
(that is a buck in his second year, wearing his first pair of horns) that 
could be said to have " attained full growth," in " height," or anything 
else. I never saw a "two years old" (in his third year) that had attained 
full growth in all respects — iror yet " a three years old." The saddle of a 
two years old will never exceed forty or fifty pounds in weight. I doubt 
whether the saddle of a yearling ever reaches the smaller weight, while 
I have seen full grown antlered bucks, whose saddles weighed over 
seventy pounds ; and 1 have the head of one whose saddle weighed a little 
over eighty pounds. I have heard of bucks still heavier. Without the 
antlers, there may in some cases be difficulty in distinguishing between a 
two years old and a three years old ; but there is never any difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between either of these and a buck of six or seven years. A 
yearling (in his second year) can always be known by his size. A buck 
in the spring, when he attains the full age of two years, never has horns, 
and has had none for some time. While his first pair of horns lasts surely 
he can never be said to have " attained full growth" in any respect. Shot 
in the fall previous, his youth is very manifest. Yet it is the first pair of 
horn's only that are ever " spikes " in a common C. Virginianus. 

Did Mr. Hayes ever hunt south of Baquette Lake, or ever south of 
Long Lake? I think it probable that he enters the Adirondacks over the 
more common route by way of Keesville and the Saranac Lakes, and 
hunts in the Raquette River country, north of Long Lake. I have hunted 
through the whole region from the Saranac Lakes south to Saratoga and 
Fulton counties, and west into Herkimer county and the " Brown tract." 
But I have visited the country north of Long Lake only once. 

The writer in the " Saginaw Republican " apparently knows little of deer. 
A yearling buck (in his second year, with his first pair of horns) has 
spike-shaped horns; but at the ruttiug season he is scarcely eighteen 
months old, and is quite too young and small to be a rival of a full-grown 
buck, while a two years old buck (in his third year with his second pair 
of horns) has antlers which are scarcely more formidable weapons than 
the antlers of a full-grown buck. In point of fact I believe the full- 
grown bucks have altogether the advantage with the does.— Adirondack. 

GEOLOGY. 

New Animal Remains fhom the Carboniferous and Devonian 
Rocks of Canada. — Principal Dawson has discovered another species 
of amphibian from the Joggins Coal Mine, the Saphetes minor ; the remains 
consisting of a lower jaw six inches long. The author also noticed some 



